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change of religion coincide with a change of school. Where
was he to be sent? His father thought of Eton; his mother
was afraid he might be unhappy there. It was certain that
Eton's welcome to the young Jew so newly converted
would not be very reassuring. Ben was ready to tempt
fortune, but prudence carried the day in the paternal
councils. It happened that Mr. D'Israeli often met in the
booksellers' shops with a certain Rev. Dr. Eli Cogan, who
bought rare editions and had the name of being the only
Nonconformist minister to know Greek. A man who read
so much could not be otherwise than perfect; and it was
decided that to him Ben should be entrusted.

Dr Cogan's school was an old ivy-clad house. Round the
bare class-rooms lined with oaken benches, hung large
pictures which proclaimed: "I am the Way, the Truth, the
Life." Threescore and ten pupils, a curious and critical
throng, crowded round the newcomer. He was aggressively
well-dressed. His costume, too carefully arranged, his dull
and olive complexion, and his attractive but foreign features,
were all astonishing. His new companions gazed at him
with a slightly jeering interest. He faced up to them
with boldness and gave back look for look. He was deter-
mined to stand four-square and, if need be, to answer scorn
with insolence. "They're nothing but boys/ he repeated to
himself when emotion welled up too strongly, "nothing but
boys like myself, and I must be master over them."

The first classes exposed the qualities and defects of his
education. The school was very strong in Latin and Greek,
much stronger than Ben. But when It came to invention or
to writing, several boys discovered that he could open out
to them a new world of thoughts and feelings* His sayings
and phrases were passed from mouth to mouth* His com-